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BRILLIANT COLOUR SLIDES 
LOVELY COLOUR PRINTS 


Both are easy with the 
Kodak camera 


Put on a brilliant show, of slides at home. Get lovely prints for 
wallet or album, too. Both kinds of colour pictures are easy as 
ABC with the Kodak ‘Colorsnap’ camera. You just follow the 
simple instructions on the camera and press the button. 

For slides load with famous ‘Kodachrome’ film. These slides 
can be used for home projection and you can have prints made 
from them. You can also get colour prints with ‘Kodacolor’, 
the new colour negative film made specially for prints. The 
Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera uses handy 8-exposure rolls—colour or 
black-and-white. It’s wonderful value at only {9.11.10 inc. tax. 
See it at your Kodak dealer’s. 
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We regret that, owing to a printing dispute, the Magazine cannot appear in its usual format 


French Canada Today 


by JEAN-CHARLES FALARDEAU 


On September 13 1759, Montcalm and Wolfe died at Quebec. The 70,000 French-Canadians who 

became British subjects in 1763 have increased to about 5,000,000. The author, who is Director of 

the Sociology Departinent at Laval University, Quebec, helps us to understand his compatriots’ 

search for ways in which to make their own special contribution to the common good of Canada as 
a whole 


Nor longer ago than about twenty-five years, 
many French-Canadian intellectuals would 
have taken a gloomy view of their social 
environment. Their comments would not 
have been very different from those of James 
Joyce when he looked drearily at his own 
country at the turn of the century. ‘“‘Is Parish 
worth that mess?” For many of them, 
French Canada was an Ireland without the 
benefit of being an island. The outlook on 
the Quebec of 1959, both from inside and 
from outside, is somewhat less pessimistic, 
although the Province of Quebec will never 
cease to present itself as an enigma, a para- 
dox, almost a contradiction. 

The two terms “French Canada’ and 
“Province of Quebec” are not synonymous. 
French Canada, broadly understood, refers 
to all the areas in Canada where there are 
numerically important and socially visible 
groups of people who speak the French lan- 
guage and who relate themselves to a French 
ancestry and to French culture. According 
to the 1951 national census, 31 per cent of 
the total Canadian population of 14.000.000 


reported such a French origin. They were 
scattered all across the country but they were 
especially concentrated in the Maritime 
Provinces, in South-western Ontario, in the 
northern communities of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, in Vancouver and, of course, in 
Quebec. Thus French Canada means an 
ethnic distribution as well as a cultural 
environment, and it is with reference to it 
that Canada is said to be a bicultural nation. 
Yet there are ancient and deep reasons 
which, in popular language and in practice, 
have restricted the use of the name French 
Canada to the Province of Quebec. More 
than three-quarters of all French-speaking 
Canadians are concentrated in that province 
and over four-fifths of its population is of 
French origin. Historically, it has been the 
‘home’ of French-speaking Canadians. When- 
ever he goes out of it, even as close as 
Ottawa, the federal capital, the French- 
Canadian has an obscure, uneasy feeling of 
going into the ‘outside’ world where his lan- 
guage and his culture may be endangered. 
Ovebec, then, is more than 1st one of the 
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Quebec City from the Citadel, looking down the St Lawrence across the lower town. The city is 
the capital of the Province of Quebec and has a population of about 164,000. On the left is the 
tower of the Chateau Frontenac hotel built by the Canadian Pacific Railway and opened in 1893 


ten provinces of Canada. In the rest of the 
country, the various cultural groups compos- 
ing the Provinces, notwithstanding their local 
ethnic diversity, became quite rapidly assimi- 
lated to one another during the latter part of 
the 19th century and they have spontaneously 
given their allegiance to the young Canada 
which gradually took shape after Confedera- 
tion. Quebec, on the contrary, is not inter- 
changeable. It is, above all, that part of 
Canada inhabited by the descendants of the 
first European settlers of the country. French- 
speaking Canadians strongly feel that this 
Province is unmistakably their Canada. The 
Province is, in a way, all that they still hold 
of their former estate. It is both the frame- 
work and the political incarnation of their 
survival as a cultural group. 

This sense of belonging, for most people, 
springs first from the fact that they relate 
themselves to an ancestry of eight or nine 
generations here. My own ancestor, for 
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example, a soldier from Saintonge, came to 
Canada with the regiment of one Chevalier 
de Saint-Jean in 1687. For the last fifteen 
years or so, the descendants of many French- 
Canadian families have been celebrating the 
tercentenary. of the arrival of their ancestor. 
Yet the feeling of identification with Quebec 
must not be generalized to include all who 
can claim French origin on this continent. 
There has also. been, from the beginning, 
a continuous tradition of travel and migration 
among French-Canadians. Simultaneous 
with the land-owning habitants, there were 
the coureurs des bois and the travellers of the 
French régime. Thousands of individuals 
accompanied the American settlers to the 
moving frontier of the Midwest, of the 
Mississippi valley, of California and the 
Klondike. One out of three French-Cana- 
dians, throughout the 19th century, crossed 
the frontier into the United States. They 
have adapted themselves to every area of the 
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Loading wheat in Quebec harbour. The view here, from river 
level, is almost exactly the reverse of that shown opposite . 
the Citadel is in the left background. Quebec is the oldest cit) 
in Canada: it was founded in 1608 by Samuel de Champlain 
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continent. - Identification with Quebec has 
been chiefly an attitude of the political and 
intellectual élites. Under their influence, it 
has permeated the mentality of those who did 
remain here, or who came back after a few 
years of wandering abroad. 

The motto of Quebec is “Je me souviens’’— 
“TJ remember’. Her coat-of-arms nostalgi- 
cally bears the fleurs-de-lys, which testify her 
attachment to France, to the France that 
existed prior to the Revolution of 1789. She 
remembers with devotion the discoverers, the 
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A shieid taken from one of the gates of Quebec 
in 1759. The central boss, bearing the fleurs- 
de-lys, is enclosed by a representation of the 
chain of the chivalric Order of the Holy Spirit 


missionaries, the settlers and the travellers 
who came from France to this continent in 
the 17th century. She remembers with par- 
ticular vividness that her soil was invaded 
and conquered by British armies in 1763. 
Since then, she has had a deep feeling of being 
dispossessed. Her people have become a 
cultural minority on their own soil. But she 
has kept her language and her religion. 
Accordingly, she remembers with admiration 
both her clergy which has saved her soul and 
her political leaders and orators who have 
obtained the recognition of her institutions 
as well as of her right to live. She remembers 
1867 and the British North America Act 
which sanctioned her political status in the 
context of the Canadian Confederation. 

The traditional Quebec society has been 
historically dominated by two parallel, often 
conflicting, generally overlapping ideologies, 
one ecclesiastical, one political. The social 
thought of the Church and the nationalist 
philosophy have been the main sources from 
which the local leaders and all those respon- 
sible for ‘defining the situation’ of the people 
have consistently borrowed their symbols and 
their themes. 

One cannot understand French-Canadian 
society, past and present, if one does not see 
it as circumscribed, shaped and polarized by 
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Historic Quebec is recalled by old houses of architectural merit in a distinctly French style, such 
as the Manoir Mauvide-Genest, built in 1734, at Saint Jean on the Isle of Orleans in the St 
Lawrence below Quebec. Not many manor-hou ses of so early a date survive in French Canada 


the Roman Catholic Church. It has moulded 
the basic institutions, the traditions and the 
mentality of the people. Consequently, the 
French-Canadian sees himself and perceives 
his relationship with other people, including 
the English-speaking larger part of Canada, 
through a religious looking-glass. His outlook 
on the world is missionary and his psychology 
is, as was the case of Joyce’s Ireland, that of 
the confessional. But the Church has never 
been above the community. The clergy has 
always come from all the layers of society. 
This, as Lord Durham noted in his famous 
Report, has made for a strong, personal type 
of relationship between the people and the 
priests. 

The missionary ideology of the clergy has 
combined two main themes. One is the 
messianic notion that French-Canadians have 
inherited the historical ‘vocation’ which 
France abdicated in 1789 by becoming secu- 
lar and atheistic. It was up to New France 
to take on where Old France had left off. 


The mission of the French-Canadians was to 
uphold spiritual as opposed to the materialis- 
tic values of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
North-American continent. The — second 
theme, derived from the first, proclaimed 
that the French-Canadian people’s vocation 
is essentially rural. It postulated a mythical 
golden age of the French régime and has 
served, for decades up till recently, as an 
escapist rationalization of the French-Cana- 
dian failure to participate in modern indus- 
trial life. 

The most striking expression of these two 
themes was voiced in a famous sermon pro- 
nounced in Quebec city, in 1902; by the 
noted theologian of Laval University, Mer. 
L.-A. Paquet, on the occasion of the diamond 
anniversary of the patriotic Saint-Jean 
Baptiste Society. This sermon declared thus 
the fate of French-Canadians: 


We are not only a civilized race, we are the 
pioneers of civilization; we are not only a 
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(Above) The life of rural Quebec centres round the village, in which the church is usually the 
largest building—a symbol of the traditional relationship that exists between clergy and people. 
(Below) The pattern of farms adjoining the St Lawrence, seen here from the air at Vieille Eglise— 
By canrtecy of the Raval Canadian Air Force 
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By Courtesy of the National Film Board of Canada 


—and here on the ground at La Pérade, is due to their being prolonged inland away from the river. 
If the farmhouses were isolated and not strung along the road they would be cut off by winter snows. 


The roads are kept open by snow-ploughs and (below) snowmobiles take children to and from school 
Canada Wide photo 
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religious idea; we are not only submissive sons 
of the Church, we are, we ought to be, numbered 
among its zealots, its defenders and its apostles. 
Our mission is less to manipulate capital than 
to change ideas; it consists less in lighting the 
fire of factories than in maintaining and making 
to shine afar the luminous fire of religion and 
thought. 


It was perhaps inevitable that patriotism 
in French Canada after the British conquest 
and throughout the parliamentary struggles 
for cultural survival and political recognition 
should take aggressive, nationalistic forms. 
The acute feeling of a minority status and an 
equally imperious wish for self-assertion 
against a culturally alien majority were 
expressed, in the latter part of the 19th 
century, in successive outbursts. Their sum 
total is labelled as the nationalist creed. The 
outstanding prophet of this creed, at the 
beginning of the present century, was Henri 
Bourassa. But originally, Bourassa’s national- 
ism was nothing less than a broad Cana- 
dianism which merely proclaimed that 
Canada, as an autonomous nation, should be 
free to orient her own political destiny and 
particularly to disentangle herself from any 
subsisting bonds with England. For example, 
he wrote in 1904: 


Our nationalism is a Canadian nationalism 
founded upon tht duality of races and on the 
particular traditions which this duality involves. 
We work for the development of a Canadian 
patriotism which is in our eyes the best guaran- 
tee of the existence of the two races and of the 
mutual respect they owe each other... For us, 
the fatherland is all Canada, that is, a federation 
of distinct races and autonomous provinces. 
The nation that we wish to see develop is the 
Canadian nation, composed of French Cana- 
dians and English Canadians, that is of two 
elements separated by language and religion, 
and by the legal dispositions necessary to the 
preservation of their respective traditions, but 
united in a feeling of brotherhood in a common 
attachment to the common fatherland. 


Many English-speaking Canadians today 
would be surprised to realize that some of the 
main elements of the Canadian nationalism 
which is more and more prevalent in their 
political thinking owe much to the philosophy 
of the French-Canadian Henri Bourassa. Yet 
the generous breadth of his creed was later 
restricted by his disciples and followers to 
a more narrowly racial, dogmatic and even 
bitterly separatist ideology. 


The various brands of nationalism have 
permeated some of the collective political 
attitudes prevalent in French Canada. In 
particular, they are at the root of a specific 
interpretation of the British North America 
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Act which has increasingly been voiced im 
Quebec in recent years. According to this 
view the Canadian Confederation, while 
technically sanctioned by an act of the 
Imperial government, is, above all, a pact 
between the Canadian provinces. More pre- 
cisely, it is a covenant between the English- 
speaking majority and the French-speaking 
minority of the Canadian nation. Still fur- 
ther, it is seen as a pact according to which 
the political rights granted to the Catholic 
French-speaking population of Quebec were 
also granted to other Catholic French- 
speaking groups outside Quebec. This view 
of Confederation as a pact is shared by large 
sections of the Quebec population and has 
been one important element of divergence 
between Ottawa and Quebec in the conduct 
of federal-provincial relations, which are in 
any case complex. 

For the reasons just indicated and others, 
the French-Canadian is quite different from 
his English-speaking compatriot as a political 
animal. Although he may have been stirred 
in times of crisis (e.g. the revolt in 1837-38, 
the conflict over Canadian participation in 
the South African War, the conscription issue 
of 1917-18, the 1942 plebiscite) by his most 
vocal leaders, he has been traditionally sub- 
missive to the paternalistic philosophy of the 
Church which proclaimed loyalty to the 
political rulers of the day and acceptance of 
any established social order. He has been 
a faithful parishioner more than an active 
citizen. Sir Wilfrid Laurier once said that in 
politics the French-Canadian had _ only 
feelings, no ideas. The French-Canadian does 
not think of democracy in the same way as 
his English-speaking compatriot. He does not 
have the feeling that the government is his 
government. For him, the government, 
either provincial or federal, is an almost 
abstract, far-away entity, beyond his control. 
He is politically passive, giving his allegiance 
to individuals rather than to systems or 
ideologies. He has been an electoral rather 
than a truly political being. 

The striking fact about contemporary 
Quebec is the gap to be observed between 
the standards and values professed in the 
traditional ideologies, on the one hand, and 
the actual evolution in the attitudes and 
behaviour of the people, on the other. 

Quebec, since at least the first World War, 


has been no longer a predominantly agricul- , 


tural province. It could not escape becoming 
industrial and urban. This fate was latent in 
the external and internal features of its soil, 
in its geographical and economic links with 
the rest of the North American continent, in 


The pulp and paper industry, depending on abundant forest resources, holds a predominant position in the 
economy of the Province of Quebec. In 1956 the gross value of its production amounted to $624,000,000. 
(Above and below) The Canadian International Paper Company’s vast mills at Trois Riviéres, Quebec 
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the availability of an abundant cheap labour- 
force made possible by a regular growth in 
population and the constant overflow of its 
rural family system. Long before Maria 
Chapdelaine in Hémon’s novel heard the 
romantic voices suggesting that “rien ne 
change au pays de Québec’’, thousands of 
French-Canadians had migrated towards the 
American urban centres. Later, it was the 
local textile factories, the pulp and paper 
mills which absorbed the migrants. 

Thus my maternal grandfather, who was 
born in 1846 near Quebec, started work as 
a joiner in the wagon-workshops of the 
Quebec-Lac Saint-Jean Railway Company 
which were situated in his village, then an 
important centre of railway activity. When 
the workshops were transferred to Quebec 
about 1888 he found himself unemployed. At 
the urging of a cousin who had emigrated to 
the United States, he moved there with his 


young family and earned his living as a 
carpenter at the copper-mines in northern 
Michigan. Returning to Quebec in 1893, he 
worked as a carpenter and joiner, first in the 
workshops of the Great Northern and later 
for various employers, till 1920. In his last 
years, till his death in 1926, he was a night- 
watchman for a big business firm whose suc- 
cess was closely linked with the industrial 
expansion that took place after World War I. 

Between 1871 and 1951, about 400,000 
young country-folk left the farms on which 
they were born. Whereas the absolute num- 
ber of people engaged in non-agricultural 
industry increased by 748,000, the absolute 
number of those in agriculture decreased by 
17,000. There are now in the Province about 
15,000 industrial establishments. Two-thirds 
(66.5 per cent) of the population now live in 
urban communities and over half this urban 
population is concentrated in the Montreal 


Aluminium ingots at Arvida on the Saguenay River, the largest aluminium smelter in the world. 
In 1957 Quebec’s aluminium production was 397,000 short tons—more than three-quarte : of the 
total for Canada, which is at present greater than that of any country except the United States 


Salaberry Mill of Montreal Cottons 

. at Valleyfield, Quebec Province. 
“Along with the primary industries 

_ Quebec has also developed the pro- 

| cessing and finishing of imported 
raw material (cotton, iron, Ssteel).” 

. The textile industry is one of those 

/ | that have shown a marked increase 
_ recently in their capital investment 


metropolitan area. Forest and mining pro- 
duction, reinforced by the use of electric 
power, still constitutes the basis of the Pro- 
vince’s economy, and the substantial export 
trade in timber, pulp and paper, and alu- 
minium has increased. Along with the pri- 
mary industries, Quebec has also developed 
the processing and finishing of imported raw 
material (cotton, iron, steel). The exploita- 
tion of the Ungava iron-ore deposits, still only 
in its early stage, is expected to reach an awe- 
inspiring magnitude. The Quebec part of the 
Saint Lawrence is already referred to as 
a future Canadian Ruhr. 
Industrialization in Quebec interrupted 
a pastoral symphony. Its impact was sharp 
on a society accustomed to look backward. 
as an ideal, to the dream-image of a paradise 
lost. Since the agents of industrialization 
were British and American capital, manage- 
ment and technicians, the process also took 


the form of a second invasion, a cultural one. 
The French-Canadians felt once more dis- 
possessed by foreign masters of their own 


patrimony. Becoming industrial workers 
meant, for them, not only entering a techno- 
logical, impersonal and highly competitive 
work-world for which they were not equipped 
by their traditional education. but being 
reduced to a subordinate status in relation to 
employers whose culture was alien to them. 

Most French-Canadians entered the indus- 
trial market at the lowest level of unskilled 
work. The Quebec educational system has 
been drastically transformed to provide their 
sons and daughters with specialized training 
conducive to higher and better-paid jobs. as 
well as to meet the challenge of the new 
technological age. To the network of primary 
schools and of traditional colléges classiques 
have been added scores of higher commercial 
schools, technical schools, arts and crafts 
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Laval University was founded by the 
Seminary of Quebec in 1852. It was 
named after Laval, first Bishop of 
Quebec, who established the seminary 
in 1663. The French-Canadian Uni- 
versity of Montreal was originally 
an offshoot of Laval University, but 
it has been independent since 1919, 
In recent decades both universities 
have developed enormously, mostly in 
the realm of science and technology, 
(Left) A practice game of baseball 
in progress in front of one of the 
main buildings of Laval University. 
(Below) Students in one of Quebec's 
narrow streets on the way to a class 
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schools. But the most spectacular develop- 
ment has occurred in the universities. Not 
only have business and engineering depart- 
ments been created, laboratories of chemis- 
try, physics and biology organized; an 
exuberant academic life has also blossomed. 
Since about 1930, the two universities of 
Montreal and Quebec have attained the 
highest levels of authentic graduate teaching 
and original research in the fields of history, 
linguistics, psychology, the humanities and 
the social sciences in general. Their alumni 
now constitute an enlightened élite among 
the economic and the scientific leadership of 
the Canadian community as a whole. 

One irreversible transformation of society 
in Quebec has been the emergence of an 
urban demos. Less inan ever is French- 
Canadian society a monolithic block. New, 
still ill-defined social and economic classes 
have proliferated, ranging from the Magog 
weaver, the Arvida aluminium worker, the 
Quebec civil servant and the Montreal 
accountant to the higher social rungs where 
the industrial nouveaux riches now share a 


prestige equal, often superior, to that of the 
traditional liberal professions. All of them 
now belong to the urban universe which lives 
by the social gospel according to Hollywood 
and are more or less adjusted to it. The way 
they dress, eat, build their houses, spend 
their leisure time, conforms to the prevailing 
North American models. In order to have 
ome insight into the attitudes of these second- 
or third-generation urbanites, one has to turn 
to the novels of Roger Lemelin, Gabrielle 
Roy and André Langevin which dramatize 
their inner conflicts and tensions. In one of 
André Langevin’s novels, suicide is com- 
mitted for the first time in French-Canadian 
literature. Even a superficial observer must 
perceive a society where new life-goals are 
being shaped. 

A closer view suggests a widening gap 
between the aimless mass of the population 
and a lively new intellectual élite. The num- 
ber of poets, playwrights, novelists, painters, 
has increased remarkably during the last ten 
or fifteen years and their aesthetic creations 
in many cases reveal a richer quality than 


Ice-hockey is easily the most popular Canadian sport: almost every town and village in Canada has 
its hockey-rink laid out in the open air during the winter months. French-Canadians excel at it. 
This isa professional game between the Club de Hockey Canadienand the Maple Leaves of Toronto 
Maclean’s Magazine 
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that of artistic life in the rest of Canada. 
With this world of the artists are closely 
associated other intellectual workers who are 
to be found in the universities, in the press, 
in adult education and similar social move- 
ments. They have undertaken, each in his 
fashion, to redefine the values of French- 
Canadian culture in objective, dynamic 
terms. 

Prominent among these leaders are those 
of the Labour movement. About 316,000 
workers belong to unions in Quebec, out of 
a wage-earning population of 1,500,000. The 
Labour movement comprises two bodies: the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, affiliated with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, which 
includes nearly two-thirds of the unionized 
workers, and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, which, under its 
earlier popular name of the Syndicats Catho- 
liques, has been a typically Quebec move- 
ment. Originally static and paternalistic in 
outlook and strongly dominated by Church 
influence, the movement began to find about 
fifteen years ago, both from within its own 
ranks and from the new intellectual élite, 
militant lay leaders who have reoriented it 
along more positive lines of thought. The 
feeling of solidarity with other labour organ- 
izations has been reinforced. Workers’ educa- 
tion has been emphasized. Realistic eco- 
nomic and social policies have been formu- 
lated which no future government can ignore. 

One man especially responsible for the 
reorientation of social thinking in Quebec in 
recent years has been a dynamic Dominican 
priest, the Most Reverend Georges-H. 
Lévesque, the founder in 1938, and for a long 
time the Dean, of what is now the Faculty of 
Social Sciences at Laval University. Being 
himself a most unusual combination of 
Newman and Sidney Webb, he has been a 
ferment of liberal ideas and of social reform. 
Through the influence of his teaching and 
through his personal action, he has been 
a prime mover in the reorganization of the 
Quebec Cooperative movement. He has set 
new objectives for adult education and for 
the Labour movement. These objectives 
were as simple as they were attractive. Yet 
they had a strange flavour of novelty in a 
social environment dominated by habit. 
Father Lévesque proclaimed, in and out of 
season, the necessity of social consciousness, 
of an individual sense of responsibility, of 
personal initiative and of corporate democra- 
tic action. “The French-Canadian society”, 
he would repeat, ‘‘will be what our generation 
makes it. The timeless precept of Charity 
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urges us to work and to fight for our material 
as well as for our intellectual and spiritual 
well-being. We must discover our own way of 
contributing, each in his fashion, to the 
common good of the country, as a whole, and 
to that of the community of men.” 

From the outside, many of these events 
may seem blurred because of the present 
political situation in the Province of Quebec. 
The so-called Union nationale régime of 
Premier Maurice Duplessis, which has been 
in power for about twenty years, has made 
easy political profit out of a few ideals solidly 
ingrained in the French-Canadian mentality, 
such as that of Provincial autonomy. But it 
has exploited them electorally to the point of 
nausea. It has advocated a rhetorical, merely 
defensive policy in its relations with the 
Federal government. It has actually waged 
against it a cold war of constitutional catch- 
words as though Ottawa were the capital of 
a foreign country. Its negative strategy in 
this and other fields, such as education, has 
retarded much of the progress which the 
rapid cultural evolution of present-day 
Quebec demands. 

Consequently, the political picture today 
is one of democratic education and great 
expectations. New groups and parties are 
putting forward policies which would bring 
the Province politically up to the level of its 
social progress and nearer in the time-scale 
to contemporary patterns of life in Canada 
as a whole. There is no telling what the 
people’s eventual choice will be. One has the 
strong feeling that Quebec is at a turning- 
point in its history. On the one hand, there 
are the uncertainties deriving from the 
cleavages between the various social groups 
which I have described. On the other hand, 
one must take into account the greater 
association of larger segments of the French- 
Canadian population, in academic and pro- 
fessional life, in economic organizations, in 
labour, welfare and education groups, with 
the activities of the English-speaking Cana- 
dian community. There is more understand- 
ing and cooperation than appears on the 
surface, beneath the tumultuous excitement 
of day-to-day politics. Among other satis- 
factions, French-Canadians have the reward- 
ing feeling that they have been instrumental 
in formulating the official definition which 
Canada now gives of itself as a bicultural 
nation. French voices first stated and have 
gradually obtained recognition of the fact that 
Canada’s substance was made of two leading 
cultural groups. The Canadian equilibrium 
rests on this recognition. 
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Hunting Days in Canada 


by LORD TWEEDSMUIR 


Lord Tweedsmuir knows more of Canada than most Canadians. One reason is the use he made 
of his opportunities for service in and to Canada as the son of a famous father who was Gover- 
nor-General from 1935 to 1940. He retains many connections with Canada and is Honorary 
Colonel of the Hastings and Prince Edward Regiment which he commanded in Sicily and Italy 


My first trip into the Canadian forests was in 
the high summer of 1936. It was in the 
Province of Quebec, and the quarry of my 
companion and myself was the Ouaniniche. 
Almost entirely confined to Quebec and 
Labrador, the Ouaniniche is one of the most 
splendid of all fresh-water sporting fish. He 
looks like, and fights like, a salmon. You will 
rarely catch one more than six pounds in 
weight, but he is a great antagonist. 

We did it the hard way, as there were then 
no taxi-aeroplanes to land you on your 
chosen lake. And that was half the fun of it. 
It was a day’s drive out from Quebec City 
northwards to our jumping-off place, where 
the road ended on the banks of the Peribonca 
River, above Lac Saint Jean. Here we met 
our two French-Canadian guides with two 
canoes and sufficient camping equipment to 
be away for a week. The guides were typical 
of their kind: a sturdy old man, called 
Baptiste, and his son Pierre. They were 
strong and square and sunburnt. They 
rarely spoke, but were splendid companions, 
radiating a gentle cheerfulness and a pleasant 
aroma of heavy clothes and pipe-tobacco. 
They had loaded the two long canoes and we 
had only to add ourselves, our fishing-rods 
and our few belongings. The waters of the 
big river were glassy, with only the unwinding 
of a few slow swirls to show that it was river 
and not lake. We set off upstream in a drizzle 
which turned to steady pitiless rain. We were 
two days’ travel away from our destination. 
The Peribonca is a mighty river. The shores 
climbed up steeply on either side until the 
points of the pines were lost in the mist and 
rain. Only the hum of our outboard motors 
and our own talk, and the wash of the canoes, 
broke the silence. We had a long way to go 
by nightfall. Gradually, with monotonous 
slowness, we threaded the windings of the 
river. Once, on an island, a cow moose 
sheltering her calf treated us to a long stare. 
We saw a fish-eagle or two, and once heard 
the pipe of the rossignol, the Canadian 
nightingale. The dark pines marched slowly 
past. We were drenched and cramped. With 


the coming of darkness we had reached the 
end of our first day’s journey, where the 
Peribonca is joined by a tumbling river 
called the Manuan. There was a Fire 
Ranger’s Post there, and we dried our wet 
clothes by the front of his stove and had an 
excellent meal with him. Next morning 
dawned with bright sun and a blue rain- 
washed sky. 

As we set off by the Manuan, the sombre 
forest of yesterday «is transformed by the 
sunlight into every tue of green, and we 
revelled in the smell of the pines and the 
noise of waters and the warmth on our faces. 
At many places we had to get out and haul 
our canoe along the shore, when the rapids 
were too fierce. At others, we slowly made 
our way up them with the engines going full 
out, plying our canoe-poles until we ran with 
sweat. Every now and then, in a patch of 
shade, the black-flies would descend on us, 
each leaving a bead of blood as if from so 
many pin-pricks We had done a very hard 
day’s work when, in the late afternoon, we 
surmounted the last rapid and found our- 
selves in the pine-shaded silence of Lac de la 
Montagne. Then we relaxed and smoked 
and let the outboard motors do the rest. On 
the far side of the lake was a long log-cabin, 
and in front of it a sandy beach on which a 
couple of canoes were hauled up. 

Here two Fire Rangers lived, whose task it 
was to sit in a tower all day and scan the 
forests. When the forest is dry even a piece 
of mica can start a fire in the pine-needles. 
They came down to meet us: friendly, 
whiskered and garrulous. We had a meal 
with them for we were mightily hungry. But 
we did not dally over it because the light was 
going fast. With our rods up at last, we 
pushed the canoes out into the still mirror of 
the lake, where a few big ripples were 
beginning to appear. For some reason I put 
on a large fuzzy fly of the kind with which 
one fishes for chub in Oxfordshire rivers. 
Twenty yards away a dark back and a large 
fin rolled over as a big Ouaniniche took down 
a fly. I manoeuvred closer and landed mv 
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fly just in front of him. He took it. The rod 
bent and bent and the note of the reel rose to 
a scream, and the line came back broken. 
Then darkness fell. And that was the only 
big one that we managed to hook in those 
four days. We had no other fly like this, and 
they seemed little interested in our smaller 
patterns. We got a number of lesser fish, 
either in the lake or in the tumbling river 
which joined it near the cabin. And every 
evening the big fish came up to feed as 
darkness fell. We left them reluctantly four 
days later and did the return journey in the 
space of one day, with the current in our 
favour. Our faces were lumpy with the bites 
of flies and we were almost as sunburnt as 
our guides. The pines passed us at a canter; 
at rapid after rapid we threw up clouds of 
spray from the tumbling staircase of water, 
until we reached the broad bosom of the 
Peribonca. But never in the years since have 
I forgotten Lac de la Montagne. 

I am never quite sure whether I prefer the 
Canadian forests in winter or summer. I 
spent part of that winter with another friend 
hunting in northern Saskatchewan, some 
miles north of Prince Albert, which was 
several days’ travel by train from Ottawa. 
We attached ourselves to a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Patrol. We were able to 
travel with their dog-team to the point in the 
forest where we were to meet our Indian 
guides, who were setting up camp for us. 
Seen from the air it is a curiously featureless 
country, seemingly dead flat, with almost as 
much lake and muskeg as forest. But it is a 
fascinating hunting ground to a man on his 
feet. It was late November, and winter was 
setting in, in real earnest. Nearly all the 
lakes were frozen thick enough to stand the 
weight of our dog-team. We had to make a 
detour to pass one lake that was, for some 
astonishing reason, unfrozen. That night the 
temperature fell to minus 56° Fahrenheit. 
The lake froze so rapidly that it trapped one 
of a dilatory band of ducks who put off their 
departure South a little too long. It was 
thick enough next morning to drive a dog- 
team across, and there was the skeleton of the 
duck, his two webbed feet embedded in the 
ee ice where the vigilant crows had found 

m. 

The forest in those parts is low and stunted, 
but dense. The larch grows perhaps twenty 
feet and then dies back; the dark ragged 
pines seldom grow higher. You do not mind 
that cold in the forest as the wind cannot 
reach you, and you can always push over 
some dead trees and make a fire. But on the 
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frozen lakes you are at its mercy, and you 
search your companion’s face to see whether 
it is frozen. You can only tell that your own 
face is frozen because it has stopped hurting. 
We looked out through the fur of our parkas 
at a world of four colours: white snow, dark 
pines, pale blue sky and orange dusk, with 
always your breath rising like steam. 

After two days’ travel, we reached our 
camp and met our two half-breed Indians. 
The camp was mightily comfortable. In each 
of the two tents they had set up a stove, 
which glowed red in the dark when we had 
stoked them up for the night. It was very 
good game-country. There were moose in 
plenty, tending to go in herds, which is 
strange for such a normally solitary animal. 
There were caribou of the woodland variety, 
and the small black-tailed antelope, and the 
wapiti. On the muskegs we would find 
ptarmigan white as the snow itself, betrayed 
only by their two dark boot-button eyes. 
There were prairie chickens. There were the 
guileless spruce-partridges, which sometimes 
sat on the ridge-poles of the tents. They are 
protected by law, together with the porcupine, 
as being a source of food to those who are 
out of ammunition and lost in the bush. 

In the morning we would wake in chilly 
darkness in our eiderdown sleeping-bags, and 
some martyr would have to fill the stoves 
with wood to warm the tents sufficiently to 
do even the simplest and roughest of toilets. 
With tremendous appetites we would fall 
upon fat bacon and pancake; and, fortified 
by tin mugs of hot coffee, would set off in 
pairs for the hunt. I used to go with an 
Indian who was called Jimmy. He was a 
heavily-built man, but he could walk as 
silently as a cat in his moccasins. He had the 
traditional hook-nose and dark complexion, 
and dark eyes like grapes. His teeth were 
gleaming white from the constant chewing of 
resin. He had been a famous sniper in the 
1914 war, and was renowned as a marksman. 
He had an impish humour and was frequently 
at odds with the law. 

The cold was intense. Every hair of eye- 
brow, eyelash and moustache was etched 
white with frost. The trees in the forest would 
crack like guns with the cold. It is said that 
if you take a shot at a moose and miss him, 
he may go on feeding believing the report of 
your rifle to be merely the cracking of a tree. 
You must not do anything sufficiently 
strenuous to make you pant, or you may 
draw that icy air too fast into your lungs and 
frost them. Oil in the breech of your rifle 
would freeze the bolt in solid. But you are 
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By courtesy of the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Province of Quebec 


Quebec City’s Winter Carnival comprises many entertainments 
designed for the public at large and for the thousands of sea- 
sonal visitors: toboggan-sliding outside and costume-balls 
inside the Chateau Frontenac hotel ; ice-skating to music on 
Dufferin Terrace ; ice-canoe races across the St Lawrence ; an 
exhibition of torchlit night-skiing at Lac Beauport, twelve 
miles from Quebec. To these the inhabitants add their own 
more intimate events, such as races between local ski-clubs 
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Official travel-publicity describes Ontario as “the land of 
250,000 lakes” ; and from the summer holiday aspect this is one 
of the most attractive features of a Province half as large 
again as Texas. A few hours’ drive will bring the Toronto 
business man to the solitude of a place where he may camp and 
fish undisturbed among the pines to his heart's content, with 
the certainty that there are very few people between him and 
Canada’s northernmost coastline, which is more than twice as 
far distant as the southern coastline of the United States 


By courtesy of the Department of Travel and Publicity, Ontario Government 
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From Toronto to Calgary, Alberta, is 1700 miles as a very 
werful crow might fly: across lake and forest and prairie to 
within sight of the Rockies. Trans-Canada Airlines do the 
trip in five hours. Each year, during the first week in July, 
the Calgary Stampede brings together more genuine cowboys 
than there are spurious ones in Hollywood. Agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial exhibitions mark the occasion, as well as 
stage-shows, parades and all the fun of the fair; but for the 
half-million or more visitors the cowboy contests, bringing sub- 
stantial prizes, provide the greatest thrills, among them to see 
a determined and wily bronco buck-jumping again and again 
in the effort to dislodge a saddle-less and experienced rider 
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courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Trail-riders pause to enjoy a breath-taking view of Cathedral 
Mountain on the high-line trail above the Yoho Valley, British 
Columbia. Trail-riding is a very popular recreation; the 
parties, which vary in number from two or three to twenty but 
average around eight, set off from starting-points such as 
Jasper or Banff and ride along the network of saddle-pony 
trails which extend for hundreds of miles through National 
Parks and elsewhere. An expedition may be only for a day or 
may last as long as a week. In the latter case chalets and 
cabins are available for over-night stops, though many trail- 
riders prefer to sleep in tents carried by the pack-horses, 
since ‘roughing it’ is often part of the pleasure. The trail- 
riders are usually accompanied by a guide: his experience is 
particularly necessary when riding above the 5000-foot tree- 
line at altitudes where the trails are fewer and less secure 
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full of vigour, sleep like a log, and have an 
appetite that no other life could give you. 
And you are in a trance at the beauty of this 
frozen fairyland. 

But it is eexie too. The stillness of the night 
is broken by a booming like cannon-shots. It 
is the ice on the lakes cracking with slow 
expansion; ‘Stherwise, there is absolute 
silence, occasionally broken by the hooting of 
an owl. The dayiight does not last long and 
you must get as far as you can on your moc- 
casined feet in the tine allowed to you. so as 
to be quite sure of your way home before 
darkness falls. 

We got two caribou only. In blinding 
snow we almost walked into a cow moose 
which was cropping twigs of a willow-bush, 
head down: it suddenly jerked to attention 
and lumbered off through the white gloom. 
Later that day we came on the track of a 
really big bull moose. Dusk was falling as we 
got close to it, and we found that it had been 
joined by others, and we were following a 
beaten path made by, perhaps, twenty sets of 
hooves. We came upon them in one of those 
marshy clearings that they call a moose- 
pasture. It was just light enough to see the 
outline of a big moose, some fifty yards away. 
I put up the ivory foresight on my rifle, but 
aimed too high. The bullet split the frosty 
air just above his shoulder, and the flash, for 
a brief blinding wink, lit up the scene. Then 
there was a galloping and a crashing of great 
bladed horns against the trees, as the moose 
scattered and we stood there in silence. Long 
after the last hoof-beat had died away, we 
could stili hear the distant clashing of the 
horns. And after that, there were no sounds 
except the plodding cf our moccasins on soft 
snow, as we threaded our way back some ten 
miles to camp. ‘“‘We’ll fool them next time, 
the lop-eared mules,”’ said Jimmy. But we 
didn’t. It took us three days to get back to 
the railhead. Having worn moccasins for a 
good many days, I found myself scrabbling 
with my toes on the soles of my town shoes, 
trying to feel and grasp the ground with them, 
and bewildered by so much noise after so 
much silence. 

In the autumn the Canadian countryside 
is in its greatest glory. Nowhere is this season 
more beautiful than in the mountains of the 
West. Many people thi1k of all groups of the 
Western mountains as being the Rockies. But 
actually the Rockies are that thin line of 
chisel-edged peaks which runs, facing east- 
ward across the plains, from the Yukon to 
Mexico. Westward, to the Pacific, lies a 
huddle of different ranges. 


This is the haunt of the grizzly bear. His 
Latin name, Ursa horribilis, does him no 
injustice. He is a great sour, revengeful, evil- 
smelling creature, who roams the screes and 
tundras looking for marmots which he digs 
out of their burrows with his colossal fore- 
paws. He is a very formidable animal, for his 
microscopic brain kindles on the instant to 
rage. He lacks any trace of the furry charm 
of his black and brown cousins. The high 
ranges are also the haunt of the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, with his noble curling 
horns, and the Rocky Mountain goat. The 
latter, white-bearded and woolly, is slightly 
suggestive of an absurd: caricature of a 
professor. There is plenty of other game in 
the valleys and forests, but these are the true 
beasts of the mountains. 

Four years ago, 1n a very small aeroplane, 
my wife and myself were set down on the 
waters of a lake in the middle of British 
Columbia. Together with our guide, Al, who 
was an ex-Paratrooping Sergeant, we fished 
for rainbow trout for a.week. We killed a 
moose on the edge of a swamp which was 
ringed by a golden wall of poplars, and then 
betook ourselves to the high tundras in 
search of a grizzly. We rafted our horses 
across three miles of lake, one sunny day. By 
last light we were several thousand feet 
higher, on the top of the tree-line. We 
camped where the forest petered out amid the 
hard mosses of the tundra and the rocky 
screes. Through the pines we could see the 
lake far below, its fringe of poplars showing a 
pale gold, the far shore just visible with its 
patches of green where settlers had cleared 
the forest and built their log-houses and their 
little cattle-corrals. The horses, free from 
their impedimenta of Western saddles, sleep- 
ing-bags and assorted loads, seemed suddenly 
to have shrunk to half-size as we led them to 
drink at a creek that ran down from the 
glacier above us. We tied them to trees for 
the night, built a fire of tree-roots, and ate 
our modest meal. We arranged our sleeping- 
bags side by side at the fire, so that if a 
grizzly decided to attack we should minimize 
the risk of shooting each other. We had only 
lain down for a few minutes when one of the 
horses started to whinny and pulled at its 
headrope, and we were on our feet prepared 
to repel an attack. But it never came, and the 
horses settled down again. There was 13° of 
frost that night, and the grass was white with 
it when we woke. 

For three hours we travelled above the 
tree-line with loose reins, leaving our horses 
to pick their way among the rocks. A wind 
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sprang up that blew hard and cold and pure 
from the snows, and made us shiver even in 
our heavy clothes. We were nearing the lip 
of the big canyon which was our destination, 
when two horsemen came into view, from up 
the canyon side. One was Ray, our second 
guide, and the other was an American 
hunter who was with him. Ray looked as if 
he had been born in the saddle. He was the 
eternal unchanging horseman of the West 
from the crown of his broad-brimmed hat to 
the soles of his boots. His tight blue jeans and 
loose Indian jersey showed off his slim wiry 
form. He rode a beautiful sure-footed pony 
with splendid paces. 

Riding to the edge of the canyon, we could 
see the trail winding steeply down below us 
and, right at the bottom, a large comfortable- 
looking shack. We had been hoping to enjoy 
a large midday meal there. We never got 
it. Al set off down the canyon, taking the 
pack-horse, and we. turned our horses with 
Ray and the American up onto a big tundra 
plateau. A mile further on Ray reined in his 
horse and pointed at some white specks in the 
distance. They were caribou. We threw the 
reins over our horses’ heads and set out to 
stalk them on foot. My wife and the Ameri- 
can fired almost at the same moment, and 
then there were two large caribou bulls to be 
cut up in the teeth of a cold wind. We never 
got a grizzly. We had to content ourselves 
with the recollection of one that had swum 
across in front of our boat the week before 
when we were fishing. We saw signs of them, 
some fresh, on the bare hillsides and on the 
plateau, and among the rocks. For every 
moment of three days we expected to come 
up with one of those sinister shambling 
figures. 

In one long day of golden sunlight we 
climbed to the top of the nearest peak, 
leaving our horses a thousand feet from the 
summit, each with a big rock on his reins to 
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keep him there. We had to skirt the edge of a 
glacier, and for once we had Ray at a 
disadvantage, Those long legs encased in 
tight blue jeans were little used to walking. 
Horsemen of his kind are not good mount- 
aineers. On the way down we paused to look 
over a steep cliff. And there, on a ledge at 
the very top, was a little herd of mountain 
goats. My wife fired, and the nearest one 
toppled into space. The others hurried and 
scurried away along the ledges, and were out 
of sight in a matter of seconds. In great fear 
and trembling we climbed down a moraine to 
pick up the remains of the goat, and brought 
back his skin. By the time we were afoot 
again it was almost dark and the moon was 
out when we got to the place where we had 
left the horses. Mine was still very securely 
tethered by a gigantic rock that I had rolled 
onto his reins. The other two had broken 
loose, and we stood and whistled till they 
came to us in the moonlight. We rode back 
under the moon until we were at the canyon’s 
edge. The canyon was filled with black 
darkness, except where the moonlight silvered 
one side. Far below, in the dark, was a tiny 
golden square. It was the lighted window of 
the shack, which beckoned us down with its 
promise of a roaring fire and a dinner of 
caribou meat, and oblivion in an eiderdown 
sleeping-bag. We were more than content 
as we gently lurched in our saddles, while 
the horses picked their way down the steep 
hill. 


There are many conceptions of heaven, of 
which our Christian one is perhaps the least 
clear. The Garden of Ailah is everything for 
which a man could long who has spent his 
earthly days under a hot sun amidst the 
sands. But the Red Indian’s conception of 
the Happy Hunting Grounds where, among 
the forests, or on the prairies, or in the high 
mountains, you hunt for ever and ever, is the 
one that appeals to me. 
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Fredericton: 
the “Beaver’s” 
Lodge 

by L. S. LOOMER 


Lord Beaverbrook holds a high and honoured 
place among Canada’s exports to Britain, though 
he may arouse perplexity as well as affection. 
He will seem less enigmutic to those who under- 
stand his relationship to the city of which he 
is the “elfin godfather’ This is described by 
Mr Loomer, who is an associate editor of The 
Atlantic Advocate, published in Fredericton 


A LARGE chartered aircraft comes to a halt on 
the tarmac in front of the airport terminal. 
A stocky little figure, with wisps of grey hair 
and a broad grin, emerges from the plane and 
walks down the ramp, hailing an assembled 
group of prominent local personages, students 
and children. The centre of attraction is Lord 
Beaverbrook. Among tiiose gathered to greet 
him are the orincipa’ figures of the Univer- 
sity, ot politic: 2nd of the business life of the 
tiny Canadian city of Fredericton, capital of 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

While the salutations progress and news- 
men’s cameras flash their recognition of the 
political and financiai giant, few observe the 
retinue which emerges from the plane. This 
retinue is significant, for each member will 
assist in exerting an influence on the commu- 
nity, possibly through gastronomical powers 
of persuasion. The arrival of Lord Beaver- 
brook in Fredericton is not just the beginning 
of a visit from a great man and a celebrated 
native son of the Province (as he considers 
himself, although premature fate delivered 
him in Ontario); it is the beginning of an 
altered pattern of life that will continue in the 
relatively quiet, sedate community until the 
great man departs, for London or Nassau or 
the Cote d’Azur or another of his haunts. 

The pageant recalls the days of Charle- 
magne, when the King of the Franks arrived 
at one of his estates to pronounce judgement 
and bestow benevolence upon the people of 
the region. Equally removed from the realism 
of the 20th century is the whimsical spirit of 
an elfin godfather that Beaverbrook radiates 
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(Above) Lord Beaverbrook’s statue in Officers’ 
Square, Fredericton: more than 60,000 children 
of New Brunswick contributed to the fund for 
it. The sculptor was Vincent Apap of Malta 


upon this corner of the world. 

Lord Beaverbrook has altered the way of 
life in Fredericton, not by restricting it in any 
respect, but by giving it greater boundaries 
and added riches. In other parts of the world 
the imagination and power of Beaverbrook 
have been felt in commerce, journalism and 
politics; in Fredericton, they have been 
applied to an enrichment of the values of 
body and mind. 

This city in the wilderness is not ancient, 
as North American cities go, since it was 
founded as a permanent settlement only after 
the tragic blunders of the American Revolu- 
tion. For, after the Revolution was ended, a 
great many loyal British subjects, among 
them thousands of veteran troops, were still 
within the realm of the Thirteen States and 
valiant diplomatic efforts were conducted to 
have them released and transported to 
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New Brunswick Travel Bureau 


colonies remaining in British hands. As a 
result, the first fleet of twenty transports set 
sail from New York on April 16, 1783, and 
arrived at the mouth of the St John River on 
May 11. Most of the 3,000 persons carried on 
these transports settled within the immediate 
vicinity of their landing-place and founded 
the community of Saint John. 

In October of the same year a further 
group of these refugees, among about 10,000 
who came to the St John River area, began 
an eight-day voyage up the river, a trip that 
with a good wind takes a modern sailing- 
craft about a day. The captain of one vessel 
refused to carry them farther than Orotitucto, 
and they were forced to make their way over 
the last ten miles of the jouney by canoe or 
on foot. 

Most of these people had been accustomed 
to a comfortable urban life. The harshness of 
the wilderness and a severe winter were 
greatly dispiriting. Whatever their states 
of mind, they had the courage to begin 
a fierce struggle to create new homes and 
a new life. The dominant factors in the life 
of Fredericton—government, the Churches, 
the army and the University—all reach back 
to Loyalist beginnings. 

Political interest and ambition among the 
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well-educated Loyalist settlers created the 
Province of New Brunswick out of a portion 
of the territory previously governed as Nova 
Scotia, from Halifax. The Fredericton 
Loyalists won the designation of their town 
as its capital, over the objections of those who 
favoured the more obvious choice of the port 
of Saint John, by constantly emphasizing 
that its isolation was a great protection from 
attack by the hostile rebels to the south. A 
wag has said: “They put the capital in 
Fredericton so the Americans couldn’t get at 
it. and nobody’s been able to get near it ever 
since.” 

Descendants of many of these pioneer 
Loyalist families still live in Fredericton, the 
most notable being the Winslows. The 
original Winslow in North America arrived 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620 as a 
Mayflower traveller, and an Edward Winslow 
was the first governor of the Massachusetts 
colony. Another Edward Winslow, a descen- 
dant who came to Fredericton, had been the 
chief recruiting officer from Nova Scotia to 
Florida, as muster-general for the British. 
His New Brunswick descendants have played 
an important role in the development of the 
Province, politically and socially, and the 
senior member of the family today, J. J. 


(Opposite) An air view, looking up-river, 
of Fredericton, the capital of the Canadian 
Province of New Brunswick. The spire of the 
Cathedral appears in the left foreground and 
to its right is the dome of the Parliament 
Building. The city is proud of its trees. 
(Above) The houses and elm-trees in Church 
Street. The bands around the trees are to 
deter insects, which threaten them with elm 
disease. The spacious streets serve as a 
reminder that much of Fredericton was laid 
out by military engineers of the United Em- 
pire Loyalists in 1785. These houses face 
(right) Christ Church Cathedral, superbly 
set amid spacious lawns close to the river. 
It was completed in 1853 after vigorous cam- 
paigning for funds by the first bishop of 
the diocese, the Right Rev. John Medley 


Fraser Winslow, Q.C., is the city’s most 
prominent barrister and grand old man. The 
Winslows were great keepers of records, and 
the Winslow papers are the finest existing 
documents of the Loyalist period in New 
Brunswick. These were recently acquired by 
Lord Beaverbrook for the archives of the 
University library, 

Government offices, mainly provincial, 
have given the community an economic 


stability not to be found elsewhere in the 
Province. Through booms and depressions, 
Fredericton retains a high degree of prosperity 
and, indeed, the civil service is the city’s 
principal industry. 

The Churches, particularly the Church of 
England, have been dominant influences, and 
it was this Church that caused the community 
to be elevated to the title of city more than a 
century ago, when, in 1845, the Right Rev. 


Two girls looking at the plaque on the memorial to Roberts, Carman and Sherman—three 19th- 
century Fredericton poets—on the campus of the University of New Brunswick. Behind is Lady 
Beaverbrook’s Building, the principal men’s residence, one of Lord Beaverbrook’s many gifts 
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is the oldest university building in Canada still in use. 


The Harvey Studios 


The Arts Building of the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton. It was opened in 1829 and 


A literary tradition flourishes but the 


sciences, chiefly the Chemistry and Engineering Departments, are the mainstay of the University 


John Medley arrived in Fredericton as the 
first bishop of the new diocese. The city’s 
most impressive church, Christ Church 
Cathedral, was completed in 1853. It is 
built of native stone, trimmed with stone 
from Caen, Normandy, and the entire nave 
is an exact copy of St Mary’s Church, 
Snettisham, Kent. In 1911 the tower was 
struck by lightning, causing great damage 
and melting the chimes, although they con- 
tinued to ring the quarter-hour as the fire 
progressed. With the restoration of the tower 
the following year came the gift of new chimes 
from Sir James Dunn, Bart, a boyhood com- 
panion and lifelong friend of Lord Beaver- 
brook, himself a strong supporter of the 
Presbyterian Church, of which his father was 
a minister at Newcastle, New Brunswick. 
The most attractive feature of the Cathe- 
dral is its setting, in a block by itself, with 
spacious lawns, graceful elms, and a clear 
view Of the river along the Green, which 


skirts the river bank near each end of the 
city. The Cathedral is so wedded to its 
landscape that it appears not to have been 
built at all, but to have sprouted from the 
earth like an early crocus. 

Fredericton is a city of trees, mainly elms, 
of which its citizens are jealously proud and 
for which they are constantly fearful, for 
Dutch elm disease threatens to destroy the 
trees. Recalling the loss of the French willows 
to disease only a few decades ago, they have 
formed a very active tree commission to battle 
the infection. 

Unlike some North American cities in 
which the streets seem to have adopted the 
courses of cow-paths, Fredericton was laid 
out with town-planning efficiency by military 
engineers. The Loyalist adherence may be 
observed in the names of the city and its 
streets. The city was called after Frederick, 
Duke of York, second son of George III, and 
the principal streets are King, Queen, George, 
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Lord Beaverbrook speaking at a dinner in the University of 
New Brunswick : his coat is a present from the students, to 
whom he is not merely a munificent but a genial Chancellor 
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Charlotte and Brunswick. 

Next to his new art gallery, the University 
is Lord Beaverbrook’s special pride in 
Fredericton. He is its Chancellor and patron 
spirit. He showers his blessings and coffers 
upon it, and as Chancellor he enjoys such 
privileges as bestowing honorary degrees 
upon visiting notables. His own generosity is 
insufficient, however, for the needs of the 
University, and since last autumn he has 
been engaged in drumming for funds to aid 
in its huge expansion programme. 

The University is another Loyalist achieve- 


ment. It was the outgrowth 
of a petition drawn up by dis- 
placed Loyalists on Manhattan 
Island in 1783. In 1785 a new 
petition was brought before 
the Governor-in-Council, and 
6,000 acres of land were 
granted for the establishment 
of a college. 

By 1787 classes were being 
held and the Arts Building, 
still in use as the oldest func- 
tioning university building in 
Canada, was opened in 1829 
with great pomp and ceremony 
as King’s College. A charter 
had been granted to the institu- 
tion in 1800. In 1859 the New 
Brunswick Legislature passed 
an act which changed its name 
to the University of New 
Lrunswick. The University was 
and is financed by the Pro- 
vincial government. The first 
non-government funds were 
made available as a scholarship 
from the Fredericton St An- 
drew’s Society in 1882. It was 
the earliest of many such gifts 
from societies, corporations 
and individuals, including a 
bequest from the late Viscount 
Bracken. 

The history of the Univer- 
sity includes many outstand- 
ing men as members of 
the faculty and as graduates. 
Among the faculty members 
were such men as James Robb, 
the first Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural History; William 
Brydone Jack, who initiated 
a surveying course which led 
to the establishment of the 
Department of Engineering; 
and Joseph Marshall, second 
Baron d’Avray, Professor of 
Modern Languages, first principal of the 
Provincial Normal School and founder of 
Fredericton’s literary tradition. 

Although the arts have seen a marked 
increase of interest and enrolment in recent 
years, the mainstays of the University are its 
science departments. Robb’s Department of 
Chemistry has become the leading centre of 
research in pure chemistry in this region of 
Canada. It is recognized for the high calibre 
of its instructors and the excellence of its 
programme. It is the only department that 
grants doctorates. The Engineering Depart- 


ment has the largest enrolment of any in the 
University. D’Avray stirred an interest in 
languages that produced an outburst of 
Canadian writing. During the second half of 
the 19th century a group of men who were 
his pupils—especially Charles G. D. Roberts 
(later knighted), Bliss Carman and Francis 
Joseph Sherman—earned for the city the 
title “the poets’ corner of Canada”; giving 
the first truly poetic expression to the English- 
speaking Canadian’s feeling for his homeland, 
especially for that marvellous moment in the 
fall when, in Carman’s words, 


. . . the October woods in Orient dyes 
Are at their peak of splendour . . 


and, as Roberts has it, 


. the nut-fed chipmunks romp 
Through the maples’ crimson pomp 


An heir of the Baron d’Avray’s, Dr Alfred 
G. Bailey, is Dean of Arts at the University 
today. 

The problem of residential accommodation 
for the students has been an almost constant 
concern from the beginning. Although some 
students are able to live in college, most have 
to room, board or rent apartments in the city. 
Fredericton is not well endowed with living- 
accommodation and householders do well 
out of the unused guest-room or servants’ 
quarters thus made available to students. 

While public apathy limited the develop- 
ment of the University during the second half 
of the 19th century, the first half of the 20th 
has been a remarkable growth which is only 
a small part of what is planned for the future. 

An endowment fund was started in 1924. 
In that year Lord Beaverbrook first began 
actively to help the University; he granted 
seven scholarships of $500 a year each. This 
initiated a spate of generosity from him: a 
men’s residence in 1930, a new gymnasium in 
1941, ten annual graduate scholarships to the 
University of London in 1947, an additional 
wing for the library and a women’s residence 
in 1949, a large donation towards two new 
men’s residences in 1957 and a_ second 
women’s residence in 1958. 

These buildings and scholarships are by no 
means all of Lord Beaverbrook’s gift to the 
University. To it and the city jointly he 
presented a magnificent ice-skating rink, 
which also serves as an auditorium for varied 
occasions, ranging from the Lord Beaver- 
brook Choral Competition for New Bruns- 
wick choirs in 1957, to ballets, plays, wrestling 
matches and this year’s convocation of the 
University. All of these buildings except 


some University residences he has named in 
honour of the late Lady Beaverbrook. 

The Province of New Brunswick in 1929 
erected a library building on the campus, 
named the Bonar Law-Bennett Library, after 
two New Brunswick men who became heads 
of state in the Commonwealth: Andrew 
Bonar Law, the first man born outside the 
United Kingdom to become its Prime 
Minister; and the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bennett, who had been Prime Minister of 
Canada. Both Bennett and Bonar Law were 
close friends of Beaverbrook, who gave Bonar 
Law’s papers to the University in 1949. He 
and Captain Ronald Bennett have also 
presented the Bennett papers to the Univer- 
sity’s collections. 

In 1951 the library was extensively re- 
modelled by Lord Beaverbrook, and the new 
wing was added, giving the building stack- 
capacity for more than 250,000 volumes. 
Beaverbrook himself has given the library 
more than 14,000 volumes, including many 
first editions and manuscripts of exceptional 
value. 

A new chemistry building was opened last 
year, and an addition was made to the 
Memorial Students’ Centre built by the 
Alumni. This latter building had been 


opened in 1955 and was designed by a young 
English architect, the late Lynn Howell, who 
caught the fancy of Lord Beaverbrook be- 
cause of his imaginative concept of modern 
architecture. 

Among the city’s other institutions of 
learning, apart from the University, are the 


(Above) The Parliament Building in Fredericton. (Below) The Legislative Chamber. The Speaker's 


Chair is flanked by portraits of King George III and Queen Charlotte, copies of those by Reynold: 
New Brunswick became a separate Province in 1784, and Fredericton its capital in the following year 
Joe Stone J 
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1 lhe llarvey Studios 
Above) The Lord Beaverbrook Art Gallery, now scheduled to be opened in September of this "year, 
ill house a valuable collection of paintings, mainly British and Canadian. It is Lord Beaverbrook’s 


wourite among his many benefactions to Fredericton. (Below) A view of the main entrance-hall 
From the author 
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Teachers’ College (whose enrolment, pre- 
dominantly female, helps to compensate that 
of the University, overwhelmingly male) and 
—much smaller—the Maritime Forest Ran- 
gers’ School, which complements the Univer- 
sity’s Forestry Department and the Federal 
Government’s Forest Biology Laboratory 
on the University campus. (The forest 
industry of pulp and paper is the greatest 
single factor in the economy of the Province.) 

Field and laboratory experiments for study 

of the Province’s agricultural potentials are 
conducted at the Agricultural Experimental 
Station on the down-river outskirts of Freder- 
icton. Its large and new laboratory will 
greatly extend the Station’s research facili- 
ties. Oddly enough, the University of New 
Brunswick does not make use of these agri- 
cultural research facilities. There is no school 
of agriculture, nor is there any instruction in 
this subject. 
_ Fredericton has had many sons who were 
men of distinction, both as soldiers and as 
politicians. Notable among them in both 
categories is Brigadier Milton F.-Gregg, V.C., 
he being one of the five Fredericton men who 
have extended its scope of influence as the 
Provincial capital into the realm of regional 
and Federal politics. Dr Gregg is the latest 
of the five to have been a member of the 
Federal cabinet. Besides this he guided 
the University of New Brunswick through 
the years immediately following World 
War II. 

Most important of today’s Fredericton 
political thinkers are the Progressive Con- 
servative Premier, Hugh John Flemming, 
Brigadier Michael Wardell, K. B. Carson, the 
Premier’s Executive Assistant, and Professor 
W. Y. Smith of the Department of Economics 
of the University. All of them are Tories 
in principle, but none of them is particularly 
conservative in either thought or action. 

Flemming, a former lumber-mill operator, 
in 1952 upset a seventeen-year Liberal rule of 
the Province under the premiership of John 
B. MeNair and his colleagues and, on win- 
ning the Provincial election, launched a pro- 
gramme of aggressive action and ideas to gain 
greater Federal and public assistance in 
economic development, not only for New 
Brunswick, but for the three other Atlantic 
Provinces as well, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland, which 
together are the poorest in the country. 
Professor Smith, a graduate of the London 
School of Economics, is his economic adviser, 
along with the Hon. D. D. Patterson of Saint 
John, the Provincial secretary-treasurer and 
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a successful stockbroker. 

This policy appealed to Wardell who, after 
years of close association with Beaverbrook 
in Fleet Street, came to Fredericton in 1951, 
bought the city’s only daily newspaper, The 
Daily Gleaner, turned it into an active pub- 
lication and made its editorial page the most 
outspoken in the region. He has also estab- 
lished a book-publishing house and a large 
printing-plant. He took up Flemming’s cause 
and has been a powerful force in stirring pub- 
lic opinion to recognize and support the in- 
terests of the Atlantic Provinces through his 
newspaper and, since 1956, through his 
regional magazine, The Atlantic Advocate, 
which draws some of its material from Fre- 
dericton writers, although its interests and 
contributors range largelv throughout the 
Atlantic Provinces. 

It was Wardell who launched the campaign 
which resulted in a bronze statue of Lord 
Beaverbrook being erected in Fredericton in 
the square facing the old Officers’ Barracks. 
This statue was the idea of Donald T. Ryan, 
a night-watchman, who thought all the 
school-children of the Province might be 
interested in expressing their gratitude to 
Lord Beaverbrook for his generosities by con- 
tributing to a statue fund. It was unveiled in 
1957; 

Wardell is the best-known link between 
Fredericton and Beaverbrook, but there are 
others, such as Robert A. Tweedie, director 
of the New Brunswick Travel Bureau and 
Beaverbrook’s right-hand man in New Bruns- 
wick, and Dr Colin B. Mackay, the bustling 
young President of the University of New 
Brunswick. 

All of them have had a hand in the build- 
ingof the Lord Beaverbrook Art Gallery, on a 
site directly opposite the Parliament Building 
on the Green by the river bank, only a couple 
of blocks from the Cathedral. 

The gallery, now scheduled to be opened 
in September, after a year of assorted set- 
backs, will house a fine collection of British 
and Canadian paintings. This collection has 
not been purchased by Beaverbrook alone: 
there have been some choice gifts by others, 
among them a collection of Canadian scenes 
by Cornelius Krieghoff, presented by James 
Boylen of Toronto; while the Tate Gallery in 
London have recently announced the loan of 
a splendid Lawrence and a Bonington. 

Even if many other buildings were not 
included among his munificent gifts to 
Fredericton, this gallery alone would have 
been a worthy memorial of the Beaver’s 
generosity to his “‘lodge’’. 


The St Lawrence Seaway 
Il. The Common Purpose of Two Nations 


by JOHN USBORNE 


In our June number Mr. Usborne described the geographical and economic background of the 
St Lawrence Seaway and tried to answer the question: How did it come about? Here he deals 
with the Seaway itself as an engineering problem and an international achievement 


STRICTLY speaking, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
covers only 114 of the 2,300 miles from 
Duluth, Minnesota, at the head of the Lakes 
and the point where the St. Lawrence River 
flows into the open Atlantic beyond Quebec 
City. It is a system of locks and canals which 
negotiate and sidestep the many hazards in 
the river between the St Lambert district of 
Montreal and Prescott, some 60 miles short 
of Lake Ontario. It is not the first such 
system nor will it be the last. But what the 
Queen has just officially opened is certainly 
of historic importance. For now, for the first 
time, ocean-going ships are able to sail 
between the open Atlantic and the Great 
Lakes. It is still early to be sure just how 
big the average freighter will be that uses the 
new Seaway. At a conservative estimate the 
increase in size is put at fivefold; the optim- 
istic are saying tenfold. The biggest ship so 
far developed specially for the trip is the 
Alexander T. Wood belonging to Westriver 
Ore Transports. It is 20,000 tons deadweight 
and 578 feet overall length and when fully 
loaded would draw 30 feet of water. This last 
figure is significant. For the feature of the 
present Seaway which makes it historic is the 
depth of the channel throughout. It has been 
deepened from 14 feet to 27 feet to bring it 
to the level now existing, or soon to exist, 
everywhere else in the Great Lakes. The 


Alexander T. Wood’s designers and owners 
seem to believe that where history has just 
been made, there’s another chapter coming 
soon. 

The attitude is typical not only along the 
Seaway route but in every Lakeside town in 
both Canada and the United States. For 
thirty years supporters of the idea of a new 
Seaway were so much influenced by the 
strength of opposition from railway interests 
and ports on the Atlantic coast that they 
never foresaw the psychological effect their 
victory would have. With surprising sudden- 
ness the foe had vanished, the Seaway had 
happened, and, instead of people regarding it 
as the end, they were vigorously asserting that 
it was merely a beginning. “From the way 
people are talking now,” a journalist re- 
marked to me in Montreal last August, “‘one 
would gather the whole Seaway’s been an 
engineering pushover.” 

In my earlier article I tried to show that 
the building of the Seaway at this date has 
neither been due to, nor been undertaken in 
the expectation of causing, general industrial 
expansion in the cities of the Great Lakes. 
It happened in the late 1950s because the 
Province of Ontario and the State of New 
York had then been given permission to 
satisfy their urgent needs for hydro-electric 
power by harnessing jointly the turbulent 
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waters of the St Lawrence in the International 

‘Rapids. The kernel of the engineering pro- 
blem involved was the creation of a well- 
regulated ‘headpond’. Two structures hold 
up the water for this: the powerhouse dam 
near Cornwall, Ontario, of which the 
Canadian and American hydro-electric auth- 
orities each constructed half; and the Long 
Sault (pronounced “Soo”) Dam three miles 
away, built entirely by the New York Power 
Authority. Twenty-five miles upstream from 
the Long Sault Dam, the Iroquois Dam, for 
which the New York Power Authority was 
also mainly responsible, controls the inflow 
of water from Lake Ontario. Since July 1958, 
when the intervening area was inundated, 
a new lake of about 100 square miles has 
stretched between these structures. 


Their cost, some $600,000,000, has been 
shared equally between the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario (hereinafter 
called Ontario Hydro) and the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. The lake 
abolished many of the old Seaway navigation 
channels; and to circumvent the power- 
structures new ones were required. Although 
for some time the Canadians had been be- 
coming reconciled to making the new Seaway 
channels themselves, Ontario’s demand for 
power was the most pressing need on their 
side. So by the final arrangement reached in 
1954 between the two Federal Governments, 
federally-owned Seaway authorities under- 
took the construction of these channels: on 
Canadian territory the St Lawrence Seaway 
Authority built a lock alongside the Iroquois 


Control Dam; on United States territory the 
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St Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration built, near the other end of the 
headpond, two locks, named Eisenhower and 
Snell, with a ship-channel between them 
named after the sponsors of the relevant Act 
of Congress, Messrs Wiley and Dondero. 
This division of labour, with such work as the 
concomitant dredging in other parts of the 
Seaway and the relocation of displaced 
people, which fell most heavily on the 
Canadians, meant that its total cost was 
divided between the Canadian and United 
States Governments in the proportion of 
about $340,000,000 and $130,000,000 respec- 
tively. 

That, then, is how the Americans and the 
Canadians came to work together in what is 
undoubtedly the biggest international en- 
gineering operation in history. To create the 
headpond for the powerhouses 18,000 acres 
in Canada and 16,000 in the United States 
had to be flooded. In the former eight towns 
and villages were affected, 6500 people, 225 
farms, 40 miles of double-track railway line 
and 35 miles of highway. Though the New 
York State side was far less populous, 225 
farm-families and 500 cottage-owners had to 
be relocated. I doubt if the two hydro- 
electric authorities would have gained so 
readily the cooperation of the people in 
relocating their communities if an American, 
Mr J. W. Hartshorne, had not designed a 
giant house-moving machine which was able 
to pick up a full-sized house, furniture and 
fittings included, and wheel it from its old, 
to-be-flooded site to its new one, perhaps as 
far as ten miles. 

Touring the four new or relocated Cana- 
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A. J. Thornton 
i (Below) A model of the eastern end of the International Rapids section of the St Lawrence Seaway 
I seen from the direction of Cornwall. Bottom, right, is the Canadian-American Power Dam joining 
Ontario to Barnhart Island, New York. At the top, centre, is the Eisenhower Lock and at bottom, 
left, the Snell Lock, with the Wiley-Dondero ship-channel connecting them, on the United States side 


dian towns of Long Sault, Ingleside, Morris- 
burg and Iroquois, I saw several of these old- 
fashioned relics; and I watched some of their 
occupants gardening, washing their cars or 
just sunning themselves on lawns which 
might have been established for years. All of 
them were elderly, most had retired. In the 
new town of Long Sault I talked to Mr 
Barker, the elderly principal of the just- 
completed Junior High School. He had not 
felt so attached to his old house in the now 
flooded village of Moulinette as to involve 
Ontario Hydro in the expense of employing 
Hartshornes to wheel it to the new township. 
He was delighted with his new California- 
ranch-house-type bungalow with the lawn 
bank running down to the road leading to his 
beautiful new school, only 150 yards away. 
“Everything, yes, everything”, he said, “is 
better for me than before except the rent. 
$45 a month for a three-bedroom house is 
more than a lot of folk can shell out. That’s 
why there aren’t more of those ugly old frame 
houses surviving the flood. Few old neople— 
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and its generally the old who feel senumen 
about the old homes—could afford a high 
rent for an old-fashioned house, so theg) 
either took the risk of a new one or went i 
a town where rents were lower and homé 
were more reminiscent of Moulinette. Never} | 
theless if Ontario Hydro had not made thi 
concession to those who still wanted their old 
homes, most of us would have been a li 
indignant.” . 

The St Lawrence flows into the Atlantic aj 
the rate of 246,000 cubic feet per second, the 
steadiest, if not the most massive flow of all} 
the world’s big rivers. At the headquarters} 
of the power project in Cornwall I saw an} 
excellent diagrammatic film. “The problem” 
said the commentator, “involved in this great 
undertaking is to build these massive concrete} 
structures in the dry without interrupting thé 
free flow of the river.” It involved coffer 
dams, dykes, immense suction-pipes to ré 


it meant tremendous feats of earth-moving 
and rock-blasting. At one time 22,000 


Part of the preliminary work in con-— 
structing the headpond which was to 
become Lake St Lawrence involved 
sounding the river-bed in the former 
International Rapids. Because of the 
nature of the river, soundings h 

to be made by means of balloons 


One of the twin purposes of the St Lawrence Seaway (the other 
being improved access for bigger ships to the Great Lakes) is 
the provision of hydro-electric power for Ontario and New 
York State by means of the joint Canadian-American Moses- 
Saunders Power Dam, here seen while under construction last 
August, from the Canadian side, near Cornwall, Ontario, look- 
ing across the St Lawrence River to Barnhart Island, New 
York. The box-like structure in the middle of the photograph is 
one of two mobile 300-ton-capacity gantry cranes which service 
the thirty-two generators, sixteen in each country, with a maxi- 
mum total capacity of 1,880,000 kilowatts. The generators, of 
75,000 h.p. apiece, are not housed in a superstructure but 
in the body of the dam, protected by removable hatch-covers 
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To create the 28-mile-long headpond (Lake St Lawrence) and 
drown the dangerous International Rapids, several towns and 
villages in both countries had to be moved elsewhere, their 
former sites being flooded. This was the main street of old 
Iroquois, Ontario. Some 150 houses were taken by giant 
transporters intact to the new site above the raised water-level, 
but most were destroyed before the inundation in July 1958 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


The shopping-centre of the new town of Iroquois is like many 
that are springing up in thousands of North American suburbs. 
Those of the other relocated or new towns, Morrisburg, 
Ingleside and Long Sault, are similar. As rents are higher, 
some displaced families have had to find homes elsewhere. On 
the whole the rehabilitation, undertaken by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, has been remarkably successful 
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At the western end of the new Lake St Lawrence, alongside the 
mainly American-built Iroquois Control Dam, the Canadians 
constructed the Iroquois Lock, 857 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
This, the last Seaway lock a vessel meets sailing upstream 
towards Lake Ontario, was opened to shipping in 1958. It is 
seen in the right foreground on the next page but ome 


In the area upstream of Lake St Lawrence navigation was 
formerly made possible by a canal on the Canadian side, of 14- 
foot draught, which sidestepped the Galops Rapids some eight 
miles north-east of Prescott, Ontario. To create the new 
Seaway channel, of 27-foot draught, through these rapids about 
15,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock had to be excavated. 
The old canal, here shown, is now only used for local shipping 
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dro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


This photograph, taken from the Canadian side looking north- s 
east, shows the western end of the new Lake St Lawrence. The 
headpond for the powerhouses twenty-eight miles downstream 
is regulated at this end by the Iroquois Control Dam, seen 
to the right, which is bypassed by the Iroquois Lock. In 
the foreground to the left is the old Canadian 14-foot canal 
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Americans and Canadians were employed 
along the 114 miles, most of them on the 
power project, with $77,000,000 worth of 
machinery. Quite the most _ spectacular 
machine was a 650-ton 16-yard walking drag- 
line excavator fondly named “The Gentle- 


_man’’. Until this monster was brought up all 
_ the way from a Kentucky mine—the story of 


its journey by river, canal, lake and its own 
massive legs is an epic in its own right—there 
was much doubt whether an obstinate streak 
of greasy blue-clay glacial ‘till’ mixture in the 
dried-up river-bed near the International 
Rapids could ever be dredged out. It defied 
all the conventional earth-moving techniques. 


_ The Gentleman waded in and at each mouth- 
_ ful bit away 25 tons. 
- removed 2,000,000 tons. 


In six months it had 
To help with the 
dredging, to blast excavations and quarry 


_ rock for concrete, over 20,000,000 pounds of 
_ explosive were used up to the beginning of 


1958. To make all the channels in the Seaway 
they excavated over 50,000,000 and dredged 
over 18,000,000 cubic yards. As well as the 
seven new locks, they built ten new bridges. 


_ The 859-by-80-foot Iroquois lock involved the 


excavation of 4,500,000 cubic yards of rock. 
One could fillpages with suchfactsand figures. 

“Hell,” said a foreman working amid the 
shattering noises and almost frantic work- 
speeds of the power dam, “nowadays men 
and machines can do anything. What we got 
to worry about is them politicians and com- 
mittee folk. Earth-movers don’t shift ’em.” 
Certainly the most remarkab!e feat in both 
the Seaway and the Power Project, consider- 
ing the record of hedging and obstruction 
from the American side and the customary 
slowness of all inter-bureaucratic dealing, was 
the cooperation between the four Canadian 
and American authorities planning and 
directing the projects. For the power project 
much of the smooth running was due to three 
remarkable men: Robert H. Saunders, 
Robert Moses and James Duncan. 

In 1948 Mr. Saunders resigned from the 
mayorship of Toronto to be chairman of 
Ontario Hydro. It was he who seemed to 
know just how the international negotiations 
should be handled which led in 1954 to the 
United States Supreme Court’s removal of 
the last legal obstacle in the way of American 
participation. ‘“‘All the designs,’ said On- 
tario’s Premier Frost, ‘‘all the materials, all 
the ideas and all the knowledge were avail- 
able on the St. Lawrence when he came on 
the scene. But no-one else in either country 
seemed to be able to put all the pieces to- 
” Largely through Mr  Saunders’s 
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planning and negotiating genius it was only 
one month after the Supreme Court’s decision 
that Ontario Hydro and the New York Power 
Authority invited first tenders. In January 
1655 this “‘super-statesman”’ of the St. Law- 
rence power development, as he had been 
called, was killed in an air accident. 

New York State Power Authority’s chair- 
man, Robert Moses, had become a legend in 
his own State before his association with the 
Seaway. A man of tremendous energy and 
imagination, it is chiefly to him that New 
Yorkers owe their system of landscaped roads 
and public parks quite unequalled in North 
America. ““The mere fact that he’s boss over 
there’’, an Ontario Hydro official in Cornwall 
told me, “‘means that the Americans won’t let 
us down. He never fails; and what’s more he 
gets on well with our boss over here.” 

James Duncan, “‘‘our boss over here’, the 
66-year-old, British-born chairman of Ontario 
Hydro, had a record, when he succeeded in 
1956, of being the most experienced chairman 
in Canada. In 1958 he was deputy leader of 
the Canadian Trade Mission to the United 
Kingdom. “‘Somehow,” a Canadian journal- 
ist who knows him well told me, ‘“‘when things 
seem to be getting all balled up, you know the 
old man can iron them out. He has a wonder- 
ful way of picking good men and of saying the 
right thing to the right man at the right time. 
He’s a superb industrial diplomat and, in 
spite of his British accent, pipe and wardrobe 
—or could it be because of them?—he knows 
exactly how to handle Americans.”’ 

The first big international engineering 
operation in Seaway Valley was the building 
of four cofferdams on each side of the area in 
which the Long Sault (wholly American) Dam 
was to grow. Cofferdams are temporary dams 
made by a system of rock-filled steel cells 
which cuable a river to be diverted and the 
water to be removed from the vital part. To 
make this easier at Long Sault they took 
advantage of the natural division of the river 
into two channels by the island of that name. 
While the southern part was being con- 
structed, its water was diverted into the 
channel north of Long Sault Island through 
which the international boundary ~ runs. 
Then, to do the northerly part, they diverted 
the total river-flow into the southern channel 
and through openings left in the newly con- 
structed part of the dam. 

Just as all new advances in aeronautics are 
tested with models in wind-tunnels, so none 
of the Seaway and Power Project engineering 
was begun in situ before models of the whole 
valley, with a proportionate volume of water 
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running at proportionate flows, had been 
constructed and plans had been tested in 
minute details and modified to satisfy the 
exact requirements of both the Americans 
and the Canadians. For the joint power pro- 
ject a model was built at Islington, near 
Toronto, covering 9930 square feet of floor- 
space. An example of its use was in testing 
foundations and the effects of frost. Since 
one-eighth of an inch vertically on the model 
is equivalent to one foot on the river it is 
obvious what even the smallest settlement or 
heaving could do to computations. From 
their studies of the model, hydro-engineers in 
both countries knew before the actual dredg- 
ing exactly what the effects would be and 
could base their plans accordingly. For the 
Seaway proper, hydraulic model study-work 
was done in both countries. But the US. 
Army built both models, one in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and the other in Ottawa. Co- 
operation between the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Seaway Authority of 
Canada took the form of an agreement on 
measurements for locks and an exchange of 
ideas on lock-designs and model-sites The 
scale for these models was 1 to 30. 


When one knows that this sort of care 
exercised one can appreciate that the m 
handling of such a huge river over suc 
hazardous course was not the magnifi 
folly that it might otherwise seem. Obser 
were deeply impressed by the Long S 
operations, but those for the powerho 
themselves were much more impressive. © 
two cofferdams here, spanning the chai 
north of Barnhart Island, were 4500 
500 feet long. These two dams were mad 
less than two years, well to schedule, in s 
of many difficulties. For instance, the Ger1 
firm whose tender had been accepted by | 
authorities for making the cells of the co 
dams could not meet specifications. 
January 1955 part of the cofferdam in 
river-bed off Barnhart Island caved in. 
weather, Which had been awkwardly ca 
cious all that winter, got worse; 225 men 
to be laid off because ice and raised we 
levels made work impossible. As temp 
tures sank to 20° below zero (Fahrenh 
pile-driver hammers froze and all me 
powered equipment seized up. On Febrt 
17 a barge carrying $100,000 worth of eq 
ment was struck by floating ice and sank. 


Eight Canadian townships were affected by the formation of Lake St Lawrence. Rather than ac 
cash compensation the owners of 525 houses chose to have them moved bodily by transporters 
this one taking a house from the submerged village of Mille Roches to the new town of Long S 
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date construction-work 
; six weeks behind schedule. 
the last week of February, 
the weather improved, men 
e employed on night- as 
l as day-shifts, and the two 
ns were finished early in 
y: only a few days late. 


yy,” a burly worker told me, 


ik of hell or high water; us 
‘s had both, yes, sir! But 
er give me that stuff about 
-fire or that hell’s paved 
n good intentions. It’s all 
and the wind don’t run. It 
- bites.” 
Ine might expect the prob- 
of labour to have been 
te as difficult as the engin- 
ng. Americans and Cana- 
ns on the powerhouses, as 
| as on other international 
jects, were often working 
» by side. Customs and 
nigration regulations were 
-d and there was virtually 
distinguishing nationalities. 
along the border there is 
powerful magnet of Ameri- 
wage-rates, and were it 
for European immigration 
ada would steadily bleed 
Jeath owing to the pull of 
American standard of 
ng. But on the Seaway, 
ugh there were strikes and 
or frictions, there was never 
sign of higher American 
e-rates tempting Canadians 
desert their posts for the 
er side. Early in 1955 a 
iciple of the Allied Con- 
ction Council, which had 
erated successfully at Niagara, was applied 
e. An agreement was signed which 
ered wage-rates and conditions of work 
between Americans and Canadians in 
h the Power and the Seaway Project. 
> labour forces of both nations were 
onized, and the Council in signing the 
eement represented eighteen trade unions 
the American Federation of Labour 
nadian affiliations included). 
\t a higher level there was comparable 
< of friction. In the earlier stages regular 
stings were held between senior officers of 
four authorities: at Washington and 
awa, Cornwall and Massena, New York 
| Montreal. By creating the headpond for 


The Canadian icebreaker Montcalm seen astern of her sister- 
ship dIberville as they passed through the St Lambert Lock 
at Montreal, leading the first flotilla of sixty-eight vessels 
through the new St Lawrence Seaway on April 26, 
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the power dam, a large part of the old 14-foot 
seaway canal on the Canadian side had to be 
obliterated. To divert vessels from the 
Canadian side at the new Iroquois lock to the 
American side through the Eisenhower and 
Snell locks and the interconnecting Wiley- 
Dondero channel involved not only complex 
engineering problems but grave international 
political issues. The Canadians who were to 
lose their towns and villages and the canal 
which had stimulated certain appropriate 
industries were not pleased to hear that the 
Americans were to suffer less in the headpond 
inundation and were to have the largest 
section of the new Seaway on their side. 
There were big legal problems of compensa- 
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tion. Who was to pay for the upheavals? 
Why did the Canadian Government give in? 

The exchange of letters in August 1954 
between Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, and 
Don Bliss of the United States Embassy, 
Ottawa, hurt many feelings in Canada. The 
fact that Congress in Washington had 
enacted Public Law 358, creating the St 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
and ‘‘authorizing and directing it to construct 
27-foot navigation works on the United States 
side of the International Section of the St 
Lawrence River’, had drawn from Pearson 
all the diplomatic coolness he felt it prudent 
to express. “‘Although the Canadian Govern- 
ment... understands the desire of the United 
States to participate... by constructing cer- 
tain navigation works on United States 
territory ... the Canadian Government 
wishes to state, however, that it will construct 
forthwith a canal and lock at Iroquois and 
that in addition it intends, if and when it 
considers that parallel facilities are required 
to accommodate existing or potential traffic, 
to complete 27-foot navigation works on the 
Canadian side of the International Rapids 
Section.”” Many who read his letter, in both 
countries, were not so sure when he ended it: 
“The Canadian Government looks forward 
to the fruitful development of this great Sea- 
way Project in constructive and harmonious 
cooperation with the United States and is 
confident that this joint enterprise will add to 
the ‘strength and prosperity of our two 
countries.” Many Canadians were disap- 
pointed when the Americans decided, be- 
latedly, to participate. There was a time 
when they expected to build the whole Sea- 
way and thumb their noses at American pro- 
crastination. They feel that Canada has con- 
tributed a much larger share than the United 
States; and it is they, largely who remain 
indignant about the two American locks and 
the Wiley-Dondero channel. It is on their 
behalf that Premier Frost of Ontario has fore- 
cast an All-Canadian Seaway and said: “‘It 
will be a boost to our ego.” 

But cooperation was harmonious from the 
start and the Canadians have much to be 
thankful for. The power project would have 
been impossible without the equal share of 
the Americans; and not even the most 
optimistic could have expected such an 
effective international gearing of brains, skill, 
fieldwork and organization. On the face of 
it, even if the Americans did show less tact 
than they might ave in establishing their 
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right to divert navigation, that right was 
indisputable, since they used their own terri- 
tory and in doing so contravened no article 
of the Boundary Water Treaty of 1909 with 
regard to materially affecting the level or flow 
of water on the other side. “‘And if’, I was 
told at the Seaway office in Cornwall, “we'd 
been able to build our own locks and canal 
on this side while they were getting on with 
theirs, they would have raised no objections. 
It’s just that so far we can’t afford it and, 
honestly, we don’t think the time is ripe.” 
When this is read, the opening ceremonies 
of both the Seaway and the Power Project 
will have been performed, and my thoughts 
will have gone back to an interview I had 
last August in Toronto with Mr James 
Duncan. I was puzzled at the time by the 
connection between Ontario Hydro and the 
Seaway Authority. In Cornwall, from which 
I had just returned, Ontario Hydro seemed 
to dominate the scene far more than was fair. 
Put in another way, their Public Relations 
were more aggressive. I couldn’t coax Mr 
Duncan into a comment on this. He kept his 
pipe in his mouth and smiled. But when I 
invited a statement on international relations, 
he put his pipe on his desk and made me an 
eloquent speech. ‘“‘Canadian-American co- 
operation”, he said, “in spite of dissimilar 
backgrounds and administrations has been 
100 per cent good and there’s a magnificent 
spirit between the New York Authority and 
our own Commission.”” He stopped to buzz 
one of his secretaries: “Bring up a copy of 
the plaque inscription,” he said. And as he 
waited, he explained that the thing that had 
pleased him in his work more than almost 
anything else was composing, with the assist- 
ance of a team of literary pundits, the wording 
for the plaque which the Queen would unveil 
on the half-way point of the great Moses- 
Saunders Power Dam. His secretary soon 
handed me a little card and when I had read 
it, I glanced up at Mr Duncan. He gave 
me the proudest look I saw in all Canada 
during six weeks of visiting more wonderful 
human achievements than I had seen in 
twenty-five years. The inscription reads: 
THIS STONE BEARS WITNESS TO 
THE COMMON PURPOSE OF TWO 
NATIONS WHOSE FRONTIERS ARE THE 
FRONTIERS OF FRIENDSHIP, WHOSE 
WAYS ARE THE WAYS OF FREEDOM, 
AND WHOSE WORKS ARE THE WORKS 
OF PEACE. 
‘**And that’, said Mr. Duncan, ‘goes for the 
Seaway too.” 


Trousers and Skirts 


by JAMES LAVER, C.B.E. 


Mr Laver is one of the greatest living experts on costume and clothes, a subject on which he has 
written at least seven books. These, however, deal mainly with European fashions ; in the follow- 
ing article, while paying particular attention to Europe, he shows, by casting a lively glance in 
other directions, the wisdom of giving our thoughts on such subjects a wider geographical scope 


AN old Chinese lady, surviving from the age 
of the mandarins, was heard to remark: 
“Ah, girls are not what they used to be in my 
young days. They have no sense of propri- 
ety. When I was young we smoked pipes and 
wore trousers; now they smoke cigarettes and 
wear skirts.” So strange and arbitrary can 
‘propriety’ be. Yet is there any real reason 
why we should think it proper for women to 
wear skirts and men trousers? Apparently, 
none whatever. 

The anthropologists seem to be agreed that 
the original reason for wearing clothes at all 

ad nothing to do with protecting the body 
from cold, and nothing to do with ‘modesty’; 
indeed, that men and women never “saw 
that they were naked” (as the Scripture puts 
it) until the wearing of clothes had become 
habitual and their absence gave the onlookers 
a moral shock. 

The earliest civilizations developed, for the 
most part, in comparatively warm climates, 
and so there was little need of clothes. Vanity 
was certainly a motive and even today we 
find that savages are more likely to adorn 
themselves with beads or stick a feather in 
their hair than to devise a garment for their 
bodies. It is probable also that some kind of 
pouch to carry things in was an carly inven- 
tion. The sporran in fact preceded the kilt! 

There was, however, an element of pro- 
tection in early forms of dress but it was not 
so much protection against the weather or 
even against the bites of insects as protection 
against magic. What primitive people dread 
most of all is the evil eye, particularly for its 
supposed power of inflicting sterility. It was 
for this reason that the sexual organs were the 
first to be protected. 

Before the invention of textiles, large leaves 
could be used to cover the sexual parts. The 
Authorised Version of the Bible speaks of 
“aprons” of leaves, but there is one early 
English edition which accidentally substi- 
tuted the word “breeches”. It was for this 
reason known as the “Breeches Bible”. The 
distinction was to have considerable conse- 
quences, for if primitive people fastened the 
leaves or other coverings between the legs 
the result was breeches; if not, skirts. 


But why should women take to one form 
and men to the other? The answer is that 
they did not, as the story of the old Chinese 
lady makes plain. The anthropologists dis- 
tinguish, at this stage, not between male and 
female garments but between “tropical” 
and “arctic” dress. Skirts are tropical, 
trousers are arctic; and one has only to think 
of such extreme examples as the Malays 
(both sexes usually wearing skirts) and the 
Eskimos (both sexes wearing trousers) to see 
that the distinction is valid. 

In Ancient Egypt, while the lower classes 
went about naked, the upper classes wore 
skirts; the women, in general, long skirts and 
the men short skirts, as can be seen from sur- 
viving statues and wall-paintings. The 
Ancient Assyrians wore skirts, as did the 
Greeks and Romans, but the Medes and Per- 
sians wore trousers, and in the Classical world 
trousers were long regarded as the mark of the 
“barbarian”. Yet the Roman soldiers them- 
selves, at least those who were sent to defend 
the remoter frontiers of the Empire, wore 
tight, short breeches under their tunics. The 
German tribes, the Goths and Vandals, all 
seem to have worn trousers in the proper 
sense, that is, loose garments covering the 
whole leg. The trousers were usually cross- 
gartered, and these, together with a tunic, 
might be regarded as the typical male dress 
of Europe during the Dark Ages and the 
Early Mediaeval Period. One thinks of 
Gurth the Swineherd or of any Saxon peasant 
at the time of the Norman Conquest and for 
centuries after. However, by the 12th century 
the upper classes had begun to have their 
nether garments shaped to the leg and the 
result was not what we would call trousers 
but what we would call tights. Women 
meanwhile were firmly established in long 
skirts and many centuries were to elapse 
before any of them thought of wearing 
any kind of bifurcated garment even under- 
neath. 

The only exception to the wearing of tights 
by men were the monks whose habit was 
essentially a skirt. Ecclesiastical costume in 
general has always tended towards the skirt 
and various reasons have been advanced for 
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(Left) Adam and Eve in Masaccio’s “Expulsion 
from Paradise” in the Brancacci Chapel, Flor- 
ence. The question of trousers or skirts did 
not arise for Adam and Eve: after “the eyes of 
both of them were opened” a covering of leaves 
sufficed, as it does today for primitive people. 
(Above) But princes wore skirts of wool in 
Sumeria as eurly as 3000 B.C.: a mosaic from Ur 


Both reproductions from the British Museum 


In Ancient Egypt, on the other hand, skirts were the choice of both men and women of the upper 
classes. (Above, left) A statue of an acquaintance of the King (5th Dynasty, c. 2750 B.C.) 
in a short skirt. (Above, right) A long and tight-fitting skirt worn by a high-born woman 
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All three reproductions from the Mansell Collection 


(Above) In a battle between the Macedonians of Alexander and the barbarian Persians the two sides 
are easily distinguished: Persians in trousers, Macedonians in short skirts. (4th century B.C.) 
(Below, left) A Greek charioteer wearing a garment not unlike that of the lady of Ancient Egypt. 
(Below, right) The Roman soldiers of Julius Caesar’s time wore a kilt-like, ‘knee-length tunic 
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(Above) The Saxon peasants also wore skirts, as 
imay be seen in this illustration from the Luttre(l 
Psalter. (Below) By mediaeval times the Western 
European upper-class male was wearing tights, shaped 
ito the leg, in distinct contrast to the voluminous 
female skirts of the time, here depicted in an en- 
graving by Israel van Meckenen (late /5th century) 


Nadio times Hulton Picture Library 


(Above) Shakespeare’s patron, Henry Wriothesley, 
third Earl of Southampton, wore trunk-hose with 
breeches appearing underneath them, and stockings 
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Radio TimesHulton Picture Library 


Until the late 18th century breeches 
and stockings continued as correct 
attire for men in Western Europe, 
but the trouser was soon to triumph 
(though not completely, since knee- 
breeches are still worn for court 
or ceremonial occasions in England), 
(below) under the influence of 
the sans-culottes in the French 
Revolution who were not trouserless 
though they did go without breeches 


From the author 
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Trousers were given further impetus 
by (above) the Cossacks who visited 
Paris and London a quarter of a 
century later, during the premature 
victory celebrations of 1814. Thus 
trousers became, in the ensuing soc- 
tal upheaval, the daytime wear of 
the upper classes, and so at last 
(right) the dandies of the 1830s 


regarded as smart garments that 
for centuries had been the symbol 


of barbarians and the proletariat 


mes Hulton Picture Libra 
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Feminine skirts were meanwhile becoming more and more voluminous until at last they had to 


be supported by a crinoline frame as in this illustration by Millais for a novel by Trollope 
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in which she is seen on the cover of the Bloomer Polka, one of many songs about the bloomer craze 
The reaction was inevitable: Mrs Amelia Jenks Bloomer combined dress-reform with a campaign for 
Women’s Rights. She gave her name, or rather her husband’s, to the divided knickerbocker garment 


From the author 
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London Express News & Feature Service 


Gmera Press 
| The West has changed its mind, over the centuries, but in many parts of the world a different 


tradition has prevailed and the Eskimo woman remains true to a form of garment that is being 
increasingly adopted by the young English miss, though by no means always with aesthetic effect 
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long custom 


In China women still wear trousers with the easy elegance of age- 
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| There are fortunate countries where the difficult decision whether to wear trousers or skirts is 
| simply solved. In Malaya, for example, the men wear both: a short sarong over trousers being the 
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this peculiarity. It is plain that a stressed 
masculinity of costume would be unsuitable 
for a celibate clergy, but there may be a 
deeper reason the explanation of which goes 
back to the night of time. In the history of 
primitive religion the priestess seems often 
to have preceded the priest; and if the wizard 
wears women’s clothes (as the Siberian 
shaman does to this day) it is perhaps because 
he stole.them from a witch. But ecclesiastical 
costume is a life-study in itself. 

Laymen continued throughout the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance to wear tights. 
They might be covered with a long robe or 
revealed, by the shrinking of the tunic into 
the doublet, almost to the waist. Their upper 
reaches might be covered by the ‘trunk-hose’ 
so familiar to us in revivals of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Trunk-hose were a kind of over- 
breeches, if such a phrase may be allowed, 
and towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign 
these over-breeches sometimes reached to 
the knee and became breeches in the proper 
sense. The tights then shrank to stockings, 
and by the middle of the 17th century this 
combination of breeches and stockings had 
become the universal male attire in Europe. 

The disappearance of the doublet about 
1670 and the substitution of coat and waist- 
coat made no difference to the nether gar- 
ments of the male in which for the next 
century there was no change. And this brings 
us to the curious conflict about the time of 
the French Revolution between breeches 
and trousers. 

As is well known, the revolutionaries were 
contemptuously referred to by the aristocrats 
as “‘sans-culottes’’, i.e. “‘without breeches’’. 
This did not mean that they wore the kilt: 
it meant that they wore loose trousers instead 
of tight breeches. Sailors, of course, and the 
lower classes generally, had done so for some 
time but this class-distinction did not long 
survive the revolutionary upheaval. Gentle- 
men began to wear trousers, but as late as 
1810 no less a person than Wellington was 
refused admission to the fashionable assem- 
bly-rooms at Almack’s on the ground that he 
was wearing trousers. 

The decisive factor was probably the 
appearance of the Russian troops in London 
during the victory celebrations (premature 
as it turned out) of 1814. The Cossacks in 
particular wore loose, baggy trousers and the 
term “Cossacks” was soon applied to the 
garments themselves. By 1820, although 
breeches were still worn in evening dress, 
trousers had become universal wear for every 
man who was not already old; and this 
situation continued until, in the 1880s, 
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breeches reappeared again in the form of 
knickerbockers for sport. 

Meanwhile women had adopted bifur- 
cated under-garments but these were, in 
the early years of the century, considered 
rather fast. It was the treacherously swaying 
and revealing crinoline that made them 
really necessary. 

And now arose the first of the “New 
Women” in the person of the redoubtable 
Mrs Bloomer. She appeared in England, 
fresh from her American campaign, in the 
early 1850s and created a tremendous sensa- 
tion. Rightly contending that women were 
unduly hampered by the voluminous skirts 
of the period, she proposed a new style which 
shocked her contemporaries by its daring. 
Where we see picturesof thegarmentsactually 
worn by Mrs Bloomer and her disciples they 
seemfeminineenough. Theskirtstillextended 
to well below the knee, but under it could be 
seen a pair (yes!) of “bloomers”. We should 
perhaps be grateful to this singular woman 
for giving to the world so useful a plural. 

For the rest of the century woman, striving 
to escape from the prison of her femininity, 
showed a marked inclination to “wear the 
trousers”, but it was not until the invention 
of the bicycle that “bloomers” really came 
into their own. A _ bifurcated garment of 
some kind was so obviously sensible for 
bicycling that all the shocked indignation of 
the prudes and the hilarity of the satirists did 
not prevent it from being adopted even by 
young ladies of the highest fashion. 

Women farm-workers and miners on the 
Continent had long made the discovery that 
trousers were more convenient than skirts 
for active pursuits. The same lesson was to 
be learned by factory-workers in both World 
Wars. But it was not until after World War 
II that it was at all usual to see women 
walking about the streets in trousers. The 
age-long European notion that trousers are 
specifically masculine seems to be dead at last. 

Perhaps a few words should be said about 
the kilt. No-one has ever suggested (and 
lived) that there is anything feminine about 
this Scottish national garment, and the ques- 
tion arises why the Scots should have adopted 
“tropical” dress. The usual answer is that 
it was found more practical for striding 
through wet heather; and it is perhaps no 
accident that another mountain people, the , 
Greeks, should also wear a kind of kilt, now 
surviving only in the ceremonial ballet-skirt 
of their crack troops, the Evzones. Both 
serve to show, at any rate that there is 
nothing specifically masculine in trousers 
and nothing specifically feminine in skirts. 


